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NATIVE  & 


The  theme  of  this  issue  is  the  greater-than- 
ever  appreciation  for  native  plants  and  their 
use  in  the  garden,  an  exciting  trend  in  hor¬ 
ticulture.  In  his  book  The  Natural  Garden 
Ken  Druse  conveys  the  premise  of  this  part¬ 
nership  with  nature:  “Through  sensitive 
planning  and  observation  of  what  grows  wild 
in  your  area,  you  design  a  garden  that  is 
appropriate  to  your  own  climate  and  terrain." 
This  thought  is  elaborated  upon  in  our  theme 
rticles.  You  will  find  design  ideas,  discus¬ 
sion  of  native  plants  ranging  from  ground 
covers  to  trees,  thoughts  about  attracting 
wildlife,  descriptions  of  public  gardens 
planted  with  natives,  and  information  about 
native  plant  seed  available  through  the  NHS 
Seed  Exchange  in  early  1994. 


Permission  granted  by  Clarkson  N.  Potter,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
to  excerpt  text  for  Garden  Notes’  introduction  from  Ken  Druse 's 
book  The  Natural  Garden,©/ 989. 


Acer  circinatum,  vine  maple 

Designing  with  Natives 


by  Doug  Bay  ley  Nature  Brushed  by  the  Hand  of  Man 


Some  of  the  best  gardens  look  as  though  they  have 
always  been  there,  as  if  they  happened  without 
the  hand  of  man  or  as  if  nature  covered  man’s  efforts 
with  its  own  mantle  of  plants.  The  best  plant  for  any 
situation  has  been  selected  for  its  appropriateness  for  sun  or 
shade,  dry  or  damp,  soil  type,  and  acidity.  Significantly, 
those  plants  that  survive  and  flourish  in  any  given  location 
are  arguably  the  best-suited  for  that  spot. 

Ii  This  is  the  premier  argument  for  the  use  of  natives.  Any 
andscape  design  that  limits  the  use  of  plants  to  one  range, 
or  one  geological  area,  has  a  better  chance  of  success 
because  the  plants  are  more  naturally  harmonized  with  the 
conditions  of  their  setting.  The  Northwest  possibly  enjoys 
the  best  native  plants  in  the  world. 


The  English  in  the  19th  century  made  great  fanfare 
over  the  Arbutus  menziesii  (madrona),  Pseudotsuga  menziesii 
(Douglas  fir),  Mahonia  aquifolium  (tall  Oregon  grape)  and 
M.  nervosa  (low  Oregon  grape),  and  the  Acer  macrophyllum 
(bigleaf  maple).  Here  they  were  attacked  and  cleared  away 
by  settlers  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Relatively  recently  there  has  been  growing  interest  in 
native  plants  as  landscape  material.  Their  benefits  range 
from  drought  and  disease  resistance  to  climatic  appropri¬ 
ateness.  Putting  in  native  plants  is  not  enough  in  itself, 
however,  for  frequently  their  use  benefits  by  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  principles  of  good  landscape  design. 

Nature  is  a  great  teacher.  A  walk  in  the  woods  will 
show  that  plants  seldom  grow  as  isolated  specimens.  They 
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are  not  “spotted”  around,  or  planted  in  rows.  Plants  in  the 
woods  tend  to  grow  in  simple  sweeps.  The  groupings  tend 
to  be  generous.  Often  the  ground  is  covered  by  only  ferns, 
the  native  Polystichum  munitum,  or  salal,  Gaultheria  shallon. 
One  type  of  plant  will  dominate,  changing  gradually  as  the 
terrain  changes.  A  scaled-down  version  for  north-facing 
entry  gardens  could  consist  of  vine  maple  (Acer  circinatum) 
with  low  Oregon  grape  ( Mahonia  nervosa )  in  combination 
with  bunchberry  ( Cornus  canadensis)  and  kinnikinnick 
( Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi)  -  a  classic  combination. 

Most  of  the  best  known  natives  are  woodland  plants  and 
need  some  protection.  They  may  survive  in  full  exposure, 
but  will  never  thrive.  Also,  it  is  often  forgotten  that  there 
are  few  similarities  to  the  Northwest  woods  in  man-made 
urban  environments  in  which  many  plants  must  live.  Few 
plants  are  native  to  downtown  Seattle.  The  tall  Douglas  fir 
and  Western  hemlock  are  seldom  appropriate  for  urban 
settings,  and  Western  red  cedar  and  bigleaf  maple  are 
impossible  to  garden  under.  These  trees  get  too  big  and 
often  break  in  strong  storms.  More  friendly  are  the  dwarf 
hemlocks  and  Cyprus  that  many  nurseries  carry. 

Native  plants  are  frequently  difficult  to  find  in  nurser¬ 
ies.  The  very  factors  that  make  them  so  successful  in  the 
woods  make  them  difficult  to  propagate  and  transplant.  The 
deep,  spreading  roots  that  help  these  plants  survive  make 


them  not  do  well  in  pots,  as  well  as  often  not  look 
five”  for  sales.  However,  it  is  possible  to  seek  out  commer¬ 
cial  sources  for  natives.  (Please  see  ideas  in  Art 
Kruckeberg’s  article  on  page  4  and  Valerie  Easton’s  on 
page  10.) 

Become  educated  in  the  uses  of  native  plants.  For 
example,  someone  with  an  exposed  deck  might  do  well  to 
search  out  alpine  plants  native  to  the  Cascades.  Wet  clay 
soil  in  your  garden  is  an  indication  to  investigate  wetland 
grasses,  reeds  and  willows.  Commonly-used  natives  such  as 
vine  maples  and  mahonias  will  thrive  in  a  wide  variety  of 
situations,  but  there  are  many  less  known  native  plants  that 
are  well  worth  searching  out.  Nurseries  need  your  encour¬ 
agement  to  carry  these  plants.  Also,  nature  is  often  gener¬ 
ous  with  seeds,  and  it  is  almost  aways  environmentally 
proper  to  collect  and  grow  plants  this  way. 

A  well-thought-out  native  garden,  simply  arranged  with 
a  mix  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees,  could  be  the  lowest 
maintainence  garden.  The  challenge  is  the  forethought  and 
preparation  which  the  designer  is  willing  to  invest  in  the 
garden.  The  reward  is  creating  a  garden  that  looks  as  if  no 
one  ever  touched  it. 


Doug  Bayley  is  a  local  landscape  designer  and  member  of  the  NF 
Board  of  Directors. 


Autumn  Outing  Ideas  -  Public  Native  Gardena 


Erna  Gunther  Garden 

A  native  garden  with  a  most  interesting  twist  is  the  Erna  Gunther 
Ethnobotanical  Garden  located  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
University  of  Washington  campus  on  the  grounds  of  the  Thomas  Burke 
Memorial  Washington  State  Musuem.  Begun  in  1984  with  the  support 
of  the  Seattle  Garden  Club  and  various  other  groups  and  individuals, 
this  garden  honors  Dr.  Erna  Gunther  who  from  1 929  to  1 962  was 
professor  of  anthropology  and  director  of  the  Burke  Musuem.  The 
garden  honors  particularly  her  work  in  ethnobotany  (the  study  of  the 
plant  lore  of  a  people)  as  exemplified  by  her  book  Ethnobotany  of 
Western  Washington. 

It  is  recommended  that  you  visit  the  garden  during  museum  visitor 
hours  (10  a.m.-5  p.m.  daily,  10  a.m.-8  p.m.  Thursday )  so  you  can  obtain 
a  brochure  which  describes  thirty-six  native  plants  in  terms  of  their  use 
by  Northwest  Native  Americans  for  food,  medicine,  and  tools.  The 
brochure  contains  a  map  which  locates  these  plants  by  description 
number.  You  will  read  how  the  pleasant-scented  leaves  of  wild  ginger, 
mixed  with  sphaghum  moss,  were  used  as  bedding  for  infants.  Or  that 
salal  leaves  were  in  some  cases  chewed  and  placed  on  sores  and  burns, 
or  dried  and  smoked  along  with  kinnikinnick.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
brochure  is  an  important  cautionary  note.  Many  plants,  including 


medicinal  ones,  are  poisonous,  and  this  garden  should  not  be  used  as  a 
guide  for  either  nutritional  or  medicinal  plant  use. 

The  Museum  information  number  is  543-5590.  Susan  Libonati-Barnes 
can  answer  questions  specifically  about  the  plants  and  garden  (543-5592). 

Blue  Heron  Garden 

Another  native  plant  garden  will  be  located  in  the  City  of  Lake  Forest 
Park’s  new  Blue  Heron  Park.  The  new  park  is  located  off  Bothell  Way 
at  the  intersection  of  Brookside  Boulevard  N.E.  and  Hamlin  Road  N.E. 
The  City  expects  to  complete  the  garden  planting  in  early  fall. 

This  garden  will  feature  native  drought-tolerant  plants  and  include 
interpretive  signs  that  discuss:  I )  gardening  without  insecticides  and 
herbicides,  2)  gardening  and  composting  near  streams  [McAleer 
Creek  flows  through  the  property],  and  3)  using  native  drought- 
tolerant  plants  to  reduce  yard  waste  and  conserve  water.  Landscapj® 
timber,  benches,  a  bike  rack,  parking  blocks,  and  signs  will  be  com-% 
prised  of  recycled  plastics.  Look  for  the  eight-page  brochure  on 
conservation-minded  gardening  as  a  companion  guide  to  the  demon¬ 
stration  garden.  For  information  about  the  garden,  call  the  Lake  Forest 
Park  recycling  coordinator  at  364-77 1 1 . 
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Schedule  of  Lectures 


Lectures  will  take  place  in  Isaacson  Hall  at 
the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture. 


A  Horticultural  Cornucopia  -  September  17-18 


•  NHS  Fall  Plant  Sale 


days  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  3 
p.m.  Please  see  the  schedule  on  this  page 
and  plan  to  attend.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
an  information  booth.  And  on  September 
17th,  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  will  be 
open  for  browsing  and  research. 

To  add  more  excitement  than  ever,  we 
are  selling  chances  for  small  gardening 
items.  In  addition,  at  the  closing  of  each 
day,  there  will  be  a  silent  auction  for  some 
very  special  plant  specimens. 

So  bring  your  shopping  list  to  the  Plant 
Sale  on  Friday,  September  17th,  9  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  and  Saturday,  September  18th  between 
9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  at  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture,  3301  41st  Avenue  N.E,  Seattle. 

If  you  would  like  to  become  involved 
in,  or  get  more  information  about  this 
outstanding  event,  please  call  Joy  Crothall  at 
367-3 1 6 1  or  the  NHS  office  at  527- 1 794. 


Outstanding  Plant  Sale  Poster  :  Jean  Emmons,  Northwest  artist,  has  created  an  exquisite 
water  color  drawing  of  Pacific  coast  iris  hybrids  for  the  1993  NHS  Plant  Sale  poster.  This  rendering 
combining  horticultural  authenticity  and  beautiful  artistic  interpretation  will  be  available  for  purchase 
at  the  plant  sale  at  a  cost  of  $5.00  per  poster.  Only  a  limited  quantity  has  been  printed. 


ome  to  the  Northwest  Horticultural 
Society  Plant  Sale  -  “Plants  for 
Northwest  Gardens”  featuring 
plants  that  are  best  suited  to  the  climate  and 
terrain  of  our  Puget  Sound  horticultural, 
paradise.  Come  select  your  plants  in  time  for 
fall  planting. 

You  will  find  rare  and  unusual  plants 
from  all  over  the  world,  including  our 
regional  natives  -  the  best  of  what  North¬ 
west  specialty  nurseries  have  to  offer. 

There  will  be  collectors’  plants,  plants 


that  attract  birds  and  butterflies,  trees  and 
shrubs,  native  plants,  rhododendrons, 
perennials,  groundcovers,  herbs.  Also  bonsai, 
books,  tools,  houseplants,  lilies,  peonies, 
dahlias,  and  bulbs.  Remember  those  wonder¬ 
ful  plants  you  wished  could  be  yours  when 
visiting  special  gardens?  They  could  well  be 
found  among  the  plants  donated  by  our 
members! 

“Information”  is  another  important 
feature  of  this  sale.  A  wonderful,  variety- 
packed  lecture  series  is  offered  during  both 


Friday,  September  1 7 

10:00  a.m. 

Mary  Fisher,  owner  of  Cultus  Bay  Nursery: 

" Perennials  for  Northwest  Gardens " 

12:30  p.m. 

Doug  Bayley,  landscape  designer: 

“The  Green  Garden:  Foliage  and  Leaf 
Texture" 

2:00  p.m. 

Russell  Link,  wildlife  biologist,  Washington 
State  Department  of  Wildlife: 

“ Attracting  Wildlife  to  the  Garden" 

Saturday,  September  1 8 

10:00  a.m. 

Phil  Wood,  garden  designer: 

“ Fragrant  Trees ,  Shrubs  and  Perennials  for 
Northwest  Gardens" 

12:30  p.m. 

Mike  Lee,  landscape  architect  and  owner: 
Colvos  Creek  Nursery:  "New  Plants  for  Low- 
Water  Use  Gardens" 

2:00  p.m. 

Daphne  Lewis,  co-owner  Bamboo  Gardens 
of  Washington:  “i Bamboo  in  the  Northwest 
Garden" 
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by  Art  Kruckeberg 


Gardening  w  ith 


The  current  fashion  of  bringing  native  plants  into  the 
garden  world  may  seem  a  transient  post-yuppie  craze. 
Yet  it  is  a  fashion  as  old  as  civilization.  Any  plant 
brought  in  from  the  nearby  wilds  to  embellish  urban  land¬ 
scapes  is  a  transplanted  native.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  it  was 
the  British  who  saw  the  garden  value  of  our  rich  native  flora. 
Beginning  with  David  Douglas,  the  intrepid  early  19th 
century  plant  collector,  right  up  to  the  mid-20th  century, 
natives  have  been  trickling  into  gardens,  locally  and  globally. 
Notable  connoisseurs  of  natives  in  our  region  have  been  Carl 
English,  Brian  Mulligan,  Elsa  Frye,  Francis  Roberson,  and 
Mareen  Kruckeberg. 


“Acquiring  native 
plants  is  a  bit  more 
of  a  challenge  than 
getting  petunias  and 
marigolds  at  the 
supermarket.  ” 


But  what  is  a  native  plant?  Defining  the  intuitively  obvious 
would  include  words  like  indigenous,  wild,  natural,  non-weedy, 
regional  flora,  etc.  The  new  jepson  Flora  of  California  gives  this 
formal  definition:  “Occurring  naturally  in  an  area,  not  as  either  a 
direct  or  indirect  consequence  of  human  activity;  indigenous;  not 
alien.”  For  gardeners,  two  other  types  of  garden  plants  abound  in 
cultivation:  exotics  (plants  from  other  lands)  and  weeds  (aliens 
that  thrive  under  human  disturbance). 

Natives  in  our  region  inhabit  a  vast  territory:  from  the 
Siskiyou  Mountains  of  Oregon  north  to  British  Columbia  and 
east  to  the  Rockies  of  Montana  and  Idaho.  Habitats  range  from 

wetlands  and  old-growth  forests  to 
sagebrush  country  and  montane  to  alpine 
summits.  The  gardener  can  culture  natives 
of  every  life-form:  from  ground-covers  and 
woodland  perennials  to  many  species  of 
shrubs  and  trees.  As  “appetizers”,  let  me  list 
a  few  choice  favorites.  For  trees,  mountain 
hemlock  ( Tsuga  mertensiana),  subalpine  fir 
(Abies  lasiocarpa)  and  vine  maple  ( Acer 
circinaturri)  will  take  pride-of-place  in  any 
garden.  Among  the  many  shrubs  of  Pacific 
Northwest  haunts,  try  these  peerless  types: 
red-flowering  currant  (Ribes  sanguineum), 
serviceberry  (Amelanchier  alnfolia)  and  the 
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Vancouveria  hexandra 


shrubby  Sadler  (or  deer)  oak  (Quercus  sadleriana).  For  the  HI 
border  or  woodland  garden  try  Lupinus  polyphyllus  (  v  ’  parent 

of  the  Russell  lupine),  goatsbeard  (Aruncus Sylvester).  rn 

( Polystichum  muni  turn),  deer  fern  ( Blechnum  spicant ),  the  red 
yellow  columbines  (Aquilegia  formosa,  A.favescens),  and  tnc  lovely 
grass  irises  (Iris  douglasiana,  I.  tenax,  and  I.  innominata).  Rock 
gardeners  have  coveted  our  Northwest  mountain  and  rock  crevice 
plants  for  years:  such  gems  as  parsley  fern  (Cryptogramma  crispa), 
common  juniper  (prostrate  forms  of  Juniperus  communis ),  mountain 
avens  (Dryas  octopetala)  and  a  gaggle  of  penstemons  (Penstemon 
rupicola,  P.  davidsonii,  P.  cardwellii  and  the  low  shrubby  P. 
fruticosus).  These  are  but  “teasers”,  the  roster  of  natives  for  any 
Pacific  Northwest  setting  expands  lavishly  with  the  gardener’s 
curiosity  and  zeal.  Browse  through  Gardening  With  Native  Plants  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  -  An  Illustrated  Guide,  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Press.. .by  yours  truly. 

How  to  acquire  natives  is  a  bit  more  of  a  challenge  than 
getting  petunias  and  marigolds  at  the  supermarket.  The  best 
single  source  is  to  comb  the  latest  edition  of  Hortus  Northwest,  a 
directory  of  nursery  and  seed  sources  of  our  natives,  at  a  cost  of 
$9.00,  obtained  by  writing  Hortus  Northwest,  P.O.  Box  955, 
Canby,  OR  97013.  Also  the  handy,  and  complimentary,  Specialty 
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Native  P la n tv 


“We  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are 
blessed  with  native 
plant  societies.  ” 


Nursery  Guide  -  1993 
edition,  available 
from  Master  Garden¬ 
ers  and  the  Miller 
Library  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington’s 
Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture,  lists 
several  purveyors  of 
natives. 

Some  gardeners 
will  want  to  try 
propagating  their  own 
specimens.  Collecting  live  plants  in  the  wild  is  a  “no-no” 
nowadays.  But  starting  plants  from  cuttings  and  seed  is  not  only 
ethically  proper,  but  more  likely  to  yield  successes.  Methods  for 
growing  natives  are  given  in  the  aforementioned  Gardening  with 
Native  Plants. 

To  learn  more  about  native  plants,  we  in  the  Pacific  North- 
est  are  blessed  with  native  plant  societies  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  Field  trips,  evening 
lectures,  plant  sales,  and  short  courses  are  the  life-blood  of  these 
organizations. 

To  see  natives  in  garden  settings,  one  can  visit  the  Berry 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  Leach  Native  Garden  in  Portland,  the 
Tacoma  Garden  Club’s  native  garden  in  Point  Defiance  Park, 
the  MsK  garden/ nursery  in  Seattle  (groups  by  appointment),  the 
Washington  Park  Arboretum,  the  native  garden  at  the  Burke 
Museum  on  the  University  of  Washington  campus,  and  the  fine 
British  Columbia  gardens  -  University  of  British  Columbia 
Botanic  Garden  in  Vancouver  and  the  Provincial  Museum 
Garden  in  Victoria. 

The  bottom  line  for  gardening  with  natives  is  a  conservation 
theme:  natives  are  mostly  drought-tolerant  -  they  evolved  in  a 
region  with  nearly  rainless  summers.  Some  gardeners  may  want 
to  go  whole-hog  -  nothing  but  natives;  others  see  the  aesthetic 
pleasure  of  a  mix  of  natives  with  plants  from  other  lands.  So  for 
beauty,  versatility  and  low-water  consumption,  GO  NATIVE  - 
embellish  with  natives  or  go  all  the  way  with  natives! 


r.  Arthur  R.  Kruckeberg  is  Professor  Emeritus,  Botany,  at  the  University  of 
'ashington,  author  of  Gardening  with  Native  Plants  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  -  an  Illustrated  Guide,  and  a  founder  of  the  Washington  Native 
Plant  Society,  serving  currently  as  Editor  of  its  newsletter  Douglasia. 


Ribes  sangutneum,  red  flowering  currant 


Illustrations  by  Mareen  Kruckeberg 
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Native  Ground  Covert 


Native  plants  have  always  been  important  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region.  For  hundreds  of  years,  Northwest  Native 
Americans  hunted  and  fished  surrounded  by  them. 
Underfoot  were  ground  covers  indigenous  to  the  area,  prospering  in 
our  climate  and  soil  conditions,  at  both  sea  level  and  higher  elevations. 
Among  these  were  herbaceous  evergreen  ground  covers,  low  woody 
shrubs,  and  flowering  herbaceous  perennials.  Still  happy  in  their 
habitat,  these  groundcovers  flourish  in  the  wild  today,  and  local 
gardeners  are  wisely  incorporating  these  hardy  plants  into  their  garden 
settings  to  play  a  dominant  role. 

In  the  category  of  woody  evergreens,  the  broad-leafed 
kinnikinnick  ( Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi),  with  inch-long  leathery  leaves, 
turns  to  a  reddish  color  in  the  colder  months,  and  bears  white  or  pink 
springtime  flowers.  It  is  a  thriving  companion  to  larger  shrubs  and  a 
great  success  on  steeper  banks  to  protect  soil  from  erosion  by  North¬ 
west  rains. 

The  hardy,  evergreen,  low  Oregon  grape  ( Mahonia  nervosa), 
growing  to  twenty  inches,  displays  its  yellow  flowers  in  spring, 
followed  by  bluish  berries  above  bristle-toothed  evergreen  leaves.  Best 
grown  in  shade  with  adequate  moisture,  this  mahonia  spreads  by 
underground  stems. 

Northwest  herbaceous  perennials  present  a  delightful  spot  of  color 
and  texture  in  woodland  environments  and  are  a  good  choice  even 


though  they  die  back  to  nothing  in  the  winter.  Creeping  woodstock  or 
false  lily-of-the-valley  {Maianthemum  bifolium  var.  kamtscbaticum )  creates 
thick  patches  of  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  lily-of-the-valley.  In 
late  spring,  white  flowers  followed  immediately  by  reddish-tan  fruit 
last  well  into  the  fall.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  ground  cover  is  an 
aggressive  spreader. 

Also  spreading  by  creeping  woodstocks  is  the  redwood  sorrel 
( Oxalis  oregano)  with  its  soft,  cloverlike  leaves  and  springtime  pink  or 
white,  lavender-veined  flowers.  Native  to  the  floors  of  the  coastal 
redwood  forests,  it  is  most  content  in  moist,  rich  soil  under  protective 
trees. 

Bunchberry  ( Cornus  canadensis),  a  member  of  the  dogwood  family 
complete  with  white  flower-like  bracts,  is  a  hardy  carpet  plant  also  on 
a  creeping  woodstock.  It  prefers  choice  organic  soil,  and  offers  the 
added  bonus  of  bright  red  berries  for  continuing  color  in  the  fall. 

Prized  not  only  for  its  rows  of  white  or  pink  heart-shaped  flowers 
in  early  spring  but  also  for  its  unique  feathery  foliage,  western 
bleeding  heart  {Dicentra formosa)  is  delightful  planted  in  a  shady  and 
damp  spot  and  adds  surprising  texture. 

Growing  up  to  sixteen  inches,  but  normally  maintaining  a  height 
of  four  to  eight  inches,  the  coastal  native  inside-out-flower  {VancouveriJ^B 
hexandra)  spreads  by  underground  rhizomes.  Above  its  heart-shaped 
leaves  it  displays  one-half-inch  white  flowers  with  heads  bent  down- 
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It’s  six  in  the  morning,  and  you  have  just  awakened  from  a 
sound  night’s  rest.  The  view  through  the  window  contains  the 
sun’s  rays  spreading  across  your  early  summer  garden  landscape, 
and  this  scene  beckons  you  to  step  outside.  As  you  move  out  into  your 
garden,  you  are  surrounded  by  native  Northwest  flora  -  it  is  wild  out 
here! 

Glancing  over  to  the  red  and  yellow  nodding  blooms  of  your 
native  columbine,  a  strikingly  iridescent,  darting  and  vibrating 
hummingbird  captures  your  delight.  After  walking  a  few  more  paces, 
suddenly  a  blue  heron  swoops  into  the  shallows  of  your  pond.  Yes,  it 
is  wild  out  here! 

Opening  the  urban  landscape  to  the  abundance  of  wildlife  that 
abounds  in  the  region  can  be  an  exciting  experience,  worthwhile  for 
both  us  humans  and  the  fascinating  wild  creatures  with  which  we 
share  our  planet.  While  we  cannot  commonly  expect  to  see  moose  or 
grizzly  bear  visiting  our  urban  settings  (that  would  be  a  little  too 
exciting),  hawks,  robins,  squirrels,  chickadees,  quail,  woodpeckers,  and 
spring  and  fall  migrating  songbirds  and  butterflies  are  among  the 
frequent  visitors  to  many  neighborhoods. 


Preparing  Your  Garden  for  Wildlife 

Wildlife  species  require  unique  combinations  of  the  four  basic  habitat 
needs:  food  -  flower  nectar,  berries,  insects,  etc.;  water  -  ponds, 
birdbaths,  etc.;  shelter  -  provided  by  protective  vegetation,  bird  houses, 
etc.;  and  space  -  open  areas  and  areas  of  vegetation.  Meeting  all  of  the 
different  requirements  for  the  many  species  of  wildlife  can  seem  a 
daunting  task.  However,  survival  requirements  for  most  of  the  small 
wildlife  in  residential  areas  of  Washington  can  be  met  by  providing  an 
abundance  of  different  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  landscape.  Vegetation  is 
the  key  to  attracting  most  species  of  wildlife. 

Variety  is  the  Spice  of  (Wild)  Life 

Diversity  is  essential  for  successful  wildlife  habitat.  Many  animals 
depend  on  several  different  kinds  of  plants  and  habitat  types  (such  as 
open  areas  corresponding  to  meadows,  woodland  areas  corresponding 
to  forests,  and  water  sources  corresponding  to  lakes  and  streams).  The 
following  three  ecological  principles  produce  increased  diversity: 

1.  Variety:  It  is  important  to  provide  several  species  of  plants 
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ward  and  sepals  and  petals  bent  backwards,  giving  it  its  common 
name.  Happiest  in  moist,  shaded  areas,  this  ground  cover  is  tolerant  of 
some  sun. 

The  dense,  solidly-growing  starflower  (Trientalis  artica),  with  its 
creeping  rootstock,  thrives  in  shady  woodland  settings  and  is  crowned 
with  seven-pointed  star-like  small  white  flowers. 

Among  our  native  herbaceous  evergreens  is  the  notoriously  hardy 
Pacific  stonecrop  ( Sedum  spathulifoliurri).  An  easy  success  in  the  rock 
garden,  this  ground  cover  with  its  lateral  offshoots  and  grayish  leaves 
demands  very  little  attention  once  it  is  established. 

Wild  ginger  ( Asarum  caudatum),  an  attractive,  dark  green  carpet  of 
heart-shaped  leaves  on  branching  rootstock,  is  happiest  in  a  shady 
woodland  setting.  When  crushed  underfoot,  the  leaves  emit  a  strong, 
ginger-like  fragrance.  The  reddish  brown  flowers  which  are  bell¬ 
shaped  with  long,  thin  tails  delight  young  children  with  their 
resemblance  to  mice. 

A  member  of  the  mint  family,  possessing  a  strong  minty  smell,  the 
yerba  buena  ( Satureja  douglasii)  is  a  low  creeping  perennial  with 
branches  which  root  from  the  tips.  Desiring  shade  and  rich  soil,  this 
raastal  ground  cover  produces  white  or  light  lavender  flowers  from 
■1  well  into  September. 

Coastal  Northwest  Native  Americans  knew  well  the  value  of  native 
groundcovers.  Silencing  the  sound  of  footsteps,  the  woodland  carpets 
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Cornus  canadensis,  bunchberry  or  dwarf  dogwood 

enabled  the  hunter  better  success.  And  the  medicinal  attributes  of  tea 
made  from  the  wild  ginger  (to  soothe  the  upset  stomach)  or  the  elixir 
steeped  from  the  yerba  buena  (to  control  intestinal  parasites)  were  a 
part  of  daily  life.  From  its  value  in  Native  American  culture  to  its 
horticultural  value  for  today’s  gardener,  Northwest  native  ground  cover 
is  understandably  prized. 


including  grasses,  flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs  as  well  as  both  deciduous 
and  evergreen  plant  material  for  sheltering  wildlife  particularly  in  the 
winter. 

2.  Edges:  The  zone  or  area  between  two  habitat  types  is  where  the 
majority  of  wildlife  species  locate.  Three-foot  pathways  and  beach 
areas  around  garden  ponds  are  examples  of  edges  for  wildlife.  “Juncos 
feed  on  fallen  seed  in  pathways  and  find  shelter  in  nearby  shrubbery. 
Butterflies  drink  in  the  sand  at  the  edge  of  ponds”,  remarks  Russell 
Link,  Wildlife  Biologist  with  the  Washington  Department  of  Wildlife 
in  Mill  Creek. 

3.  Layering:  Most  wildlife  feed,  nest,  or  rest  only  at  certain  heights. 
When  you  do  not  provide  plants  that  grow  at  those  heights,  you  lose 
the  wildlife  that  normally  live  there.  Planting  all  different  layers  of 
vegetation  (ground  cover,  low  shrubs,  tall  broadleaf  trees,  and 
conifers),  thus  increases  the  diversity  of  wildlife.  However,  if  adjacent 
properties  have  certain  vegetation,  conifers  for  example,  you  can 
concentrate  your  attention  on  establishing  other  layers  that  are  lacking 

^^|our  immediate  surroundings. 

Considerations  in  Habitat  Creation 

Mini-sanctuaries:  Undisturbed  areas  for  quiet  observation  of  wildlife 
allow  peaceful  coexistence  between  man  and  wildlife.  These  are  areas 
off-limits  to  direct  human  traffic  and  can  be  as  small  as  a  front  or 
back  yard. 


Buffers:  Shrubs  and  trees  planted  between  your  activity  areas  and  the 
sanctuaries  let  wildlife  feel  safe.  Plants  that  act  as  natural  fences,  and 
are  also  good  for  nesting,  include  those  with  thorns  or  thick  growth. 
Several  good  examples  for  western  Washington  are  wild  roses  ( Rosa 
woodsii  for  example),  serviceberry  (Amelanchier  alntfolia),  and  Indian 
plum  ( Oemleria  cerasiformis)  . 

Seasons:  Planting  a  variety  of  vegetation  to  bloom  and  fruit  at 
different  times  of  the  year  supplies  seeds,  berries,  nectar  and,  further¬ 
more,  good  cover.  Additionally,  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  provide 
year-round  protection. 

Native  Plants:  The  wildlife  in  our  area  is  best  adapted  to  native 
vegetation  with  which  it  has  evolved  for  thousands  of  years.  These 
plants  are,  in  turn,  best  suited  for  our  region  and  can  survive  with 
much  less  care  than  exotic  or  non-native  plants. 

Pruning:  If  portions  of  the  garden  can  be  left  shrubby  and  unpruned, 
it’s  all  the  better  for  wildlife.  Wildlife  biologist  Russell  Link  observes, 
“Birds  and  butterflies  use  unpruned,  dead  branches  on  trees  and  shrubs 
for  perching  sites.  Further,  snags  (dead  or  dying  trees)  are  important 
for  cavity-nesting  wildlife  such  as  wrens,  chickadees,  woodpeckers, 
and  flying  squirrels.  Also,  some  butterflies  winter  over  in  these 
cavities.” 

Insects:  The  majority  of  our  Northwest  songbirds  rely  on  insects  for 
survival,  as  do  small  mammals  and  other  wildlife.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
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very  important  to  avoid  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  pesticides. 

Suggested  Habitat  Planting 

Following  is  a  partial  listing  of  plants  for 
several  different  Northwest  habitat  areas.  It 
incorporates  both  native  and  non-native 
plants. 

(Even  for  genera  containing  many  species,  this  listing 
cites  only  one  or  several  pertinent  examples.  You 
will  find  others  listed  in  resource  books  in  the  Miller 
Library  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture.) 

Native  Woodland  Edge 

Trees 

Vine  Maple  Acer  circinatum 
Pacific  Flowering  Dogwood  Comus  nuttahi 
Hazelnut  Corylus  comuta 
Bitter  Cherry  Prunus  emarginata 
Douglas  Fir  Pseudotsuga  menziesii 
Western  Red  Cedar  Thuja  plicata 
Western  Hemlock  Tsuga  heterophylla 

Shrubs 

Bunchberry  Comus  canadensis 
Salal  Gaultheria  shallon 
Tall  Oregon  Grape  Mahonia  aqutfolium 
Low  Oregon  Grape  Mahonia  nervosa 
Indian  Plum/ Oso  Berry  Oemleria  cerasiformis 
Native  Rose  Rosa  nutkana 
Salmonberry  Rubus  spectabilis 
Thimbleberry  Rubus  parviflorus 
Snowberry  Symphoricarpos  albus 
Evergreen  Huckleberry  Vaccinium  ovatum 
Red  Huckleberry  Vaccinium  parv  folium 

Flowers  and  Herbs 

Lady  Fern  Athyrium  filix-femina 
Western  Bleeding  Heart  Dicentra  formosa 
Miner’s  Lettuce  Montia  parv  folia 
Redwood  Sorrel  Oxalis  oregana 
Sword  Fern  Polystichum  munitum 
Fringe  Cup  Tel  lima  grandifl ora 
Piggy-back  Plant  Tolmiea  menziesii 
Trillium  Trillium  ovatum 
Sweet  Violet  Viola  odorata 
Yellow  Violet  Viola  sempervirens 

Pond 

Sedges  Carex  spp. 

Marsh  Cinquefoil  Potentilla  spp. 

Arrowhead  (Wapato)  Sagittaria  spp. 

Hardstem  Bulrush  Scirpus  acutus 
Burr  Reed  Sparganium  spp. 

Cattail  Typha  latifolta 

Hummingbird  Garden 

Columbine  Aquilegia formosa 
Delphinium  Delphinimum  elatum 
Sweet  William  Dianthus  barbatus 


Western  Bleeding  Heart  Dicentra  formosa 

Wild  Strawberry  Fragaria  chiloensis 

Fuchsia  Fuchsia  magellanica 

Hardy  Fuchsia  Fuchsia  hybrida 

Coral  Bells  Heuchera  sanguinea 

Cardinal  Flower  Lobelia  cardinalis 

Honeysuckle  Lonicera  ciliosa 

Lupine  Lupinus  polyphyllus 

Bee  Balm  Monarda  didyma 

Scarlet  Penstemon  Penstemon  barbatus 

Phlox  Phlox  paniculata 

Cape  Fuchsia  Phygelius  capensis 

False  Dragonhead  Physostegia  virginiana 

Balloon  Flower  Platycodon  grandiflorus 

Lungwort  Pulmonaria  saccharata 

Western  Azalea  Rhododendron  occidentale 

Red  Flowering  Currant  Ribes  sanguineum 

Gooseberry  R.  menziesii 

Weigela  Weigela forida 

California  Fuchsia  Zauschneria  californica  latifolia 

For  More  Information 

Northwest  gardeners  can  pursue  their  interest 
in  wildlife  sanctuary  gardens  by  writing 
Washington  Department  of  Wildlife,  Urban 
Wildlife  Project,  16018  Mill  Creek  Boule¬ 
vard,  Mill  Creek,  WA  98102.  Or  visit  the 
backyard  habitat  demonstration  area  in 
Bellevue,  15416  S.E.  First  Street.  In  eastern 
Washington,  two  habitat  areas  demonstrating 
a  range  of  possibilities  for  landscaping  for 
wildlife  are  located  in  Manito  Park  in 
Spokane  on  Grand  Boulevard  between  17th 
and  25th  Avenues.  You  may  call  the  Spokane 
office  of  the  Washington  Department  of 
Wildlife  at  509,456-4082.  Residents  of  other 
states  can  contact  their  similar  state  depart¬ 
ment  for  information  about  comparable 
programs,  or  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
1412  Sixteenth  Street  N.W.,  Washington, 

D.C.  20036. 

In  pursuing  your  “wild”  dream  with  the 
Department  of  Wildlife,  you  will  receive 
written  information  about  inventorying 
existing  conditions  on  your  property, 
evaluating  them,  and  designing  and  imple¬ 
menting  a  plan.  You  can  acquire  tips  about 
building  a  pond  (where  perhaps  a  blue  heron 
will  be  seen).  Upon  creating  a  wildlife 
sancturary  garden,  consider  applying  for  the 
Washington  Department  of  Wildlife’s 
Backyard  Sanctuary  certificate  and  outdoor 
sign,  designating  your  property  as  wildlife 
habitat. 

The  rewards  of  walking  on  the  wild  side 
await  you. 


NHS  gratefully  acknowledges  the  assistance  in 
preparing  this  article  given  by  Russell  Link, 

Wildlife  Biologist  with  the  Washington  State 
Department  of  Wildlife,  who  is  currently  editing  a 
book  Landscaping  for  Wildlife:  Managing 
Backyards  and  Rural  Properites  for 
Washington’s  Wildlife,  to  be  published  jointly  by 
the  Seattle  Audobon  Society  and  Washington 
Department  of  Wildlife. 

Jan  Palmer  is  Editor  of  Garden  Notes. 
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A  Source  for  Natives 

Early  next  year  the  1 994  Seed  Exchange  List  will 
be  completed  and  sent  to  all  NHS  members. 
Reading  through  the  names  of  the  seeds  is 
tantalizing.  Included  in  them  are  a  number  of 
native  plants.  To  name  only  a  few,  you  will  find: 

Camassia  quamash,  camas,  Indian  hyacinth; 
Erythronium  revolutum,  dogtooth  violet; 
Holodiscus  discolor,  ocean  spray; 

Iris  douglasiana,  Pacific  coast  iris; 

Lewisia  Columbiana  var.  rupicola;  bitterroot; 
Lewisia  cotyledon;  bitterroot; 

Luetkea  pectinata,  partridge  foot; 

Mahonia  aquifolium,  tall  Oregon  grape; 
Mahonia  nervosa,  low  Oregon  grape; 

Mimulus  guttatus,  alpine  monkey  flower; 
Streptopus  amplexifolius,  twisted  stalk; 

Tiarella  trifoliata,  foam  flower; 

Trientalis  latifolia,  star  flower; 

Vaccinium  parvifolium,  red  huckleberry; 
Vancouveria  hexandra; 

Viola  howellii,  violet. 

Principals  in  the  NHS  Seed  Exchange  are  Marge 
Baird,  Sylvia  Duryee,  and  Marian  Kohn.  They 
encourage  members  to  collect  seed  for 
donation  and  extend  special  thanks  to  those 
who  have  donated  in  the  past.  Here  are  a  few 
do’s  and  don’t’s  to  keep  in  mind  when  you 
collect.  Never  use  plastic  bags  (they  retain 
moisture  and  thus  results  moldy  seed).  A  great 
idea  is  to  send  seed  in  recycled  envelopes.  If  you 
cannot  provide  identification,  include  a  leaf, 
latent  flower,  and  the  altitude  and  location 
where  collected,  and  also  give  a  description,  if 
possible,  such  as  “low-growing  deep  blue 
columbine”.  If  you  are  able  to  provide  identifica¬ 
tion,  please  include  both  botanical  and  common 
name.  You  can  mail  collected  seed  to:  Marian 
Kohn,  18300  Ridgefield  Road,  Seattle,  WA  98177. 
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Major  Awards  Given  -  Winners  of  NHS  Grants 

The  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  is  strongly  committed  to  supporting  horticultural  endeav¬ 
ors  in  the  Northwest  by  providing  grants  to  qualified  organizations  and  projects.  This  year  the 
NHS  Board  of  Directors  was  pleased  to  provide  grants  to  three  very  deserving  projects. 

The  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  is  the  recipient  of  a 
$10,000  grant  which  supports  its  expanding  public  outreach,  including  the  extremely  successful 
Washington  Garden  Clinic  in  conjunction  with  the  Washington  State  University/King  County 
Master  Gardeners  and  the  CUH  Hyde  Horatorium  staff.  The  clinic  is  open  Monday  evenings 
until  8  o’clock  and  is  designed  to  benefit  the  gardening  public  and  horticultural  professionals 
who  cannot  visit  the  library  during  its  regular  business  hours  of  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  In  its  first  year 
(May  through  December,  1992),  31  clinic  sessions  were  held  serving  843  visitors  (an  average  of 
38  users  per  clinic). 

Sammamish  High  School  was  awarded  $1,000  to  enable  the  school  to  purchase  supplies  for 
their  twenty-seven  by  twenty-four  foot  greenhouse  so  that  students  can  begin  propagating 
plants  for  use  within  the  school,  for  the  Bellevue  Botanic  Garden,  and  for  other  horticultural 
projects  within  the  City  of  Bellevue.  As  a  result  of  this  grant,  an  under-utilized  greenhouse  will 
be  put  to  use  as  part  of  a  horticultural  curriculum  benefiting  the  students,  the  school  campus, 
and  community  gardens. 

The  grant  of  $1,800  to  Plant  Amnesty  facilitates  the  remake  of  a  two-hour  video  tape  titled 
“The  Slideshow  of  Pruning  Horrors  and  the  Micro-Course”.  The  first  hour  of  the  tape  is  a  slide 
show  describing  poor  pruning  practices  and  several  examples  of  “pruning  art”.  The  second  hour 
of  the  video  presents  the  basics  of  pruning  and  landscape  renovation.  Over  500  copies  of  the 
video  have  been  distributed  over  the  past  four  years.  This  grant  will  provide  for  100  new, 
updated  copies.  Proceeds  from  the  sales  of  the  new  video  will  support  future  reproduction  costs. 
NHS  receives  major  grant  applications  two  times  each  year:  January  1,  and  July  1. 
information  on  the  grant  program,  please  call  the  office  at  527-1794. 


Randal  Munske's  wildlife  sanctuary  garden 
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Recipients  of  NHS  Scholarships 


In  1988  NHS  inaugurated  the  Elisabeth  Carey  Miller  Scholarship  Program.  It  supports  the  research 
and  education  of  graduate  students  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Washington’s  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture,  or  other  programs  directly  associated  with  the  Center  such  as  the  College  of  Forest 
Resources  and  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture.  This  year’s  recipients  are  Gael  Varsi  and 
Joanna  Beitel. 

^  The  focus  of  Gael’s  studies  is  her  preparation  to  work  as  horticulturist  or  curator  in  a  botanical 
^den/arboretum.  She  is  particularly  interested  in  collections  management  in  public  gardens, 
panna’s  focus  is  upon  public  garden  administration.  Her  academic  program  involves  development  of 
a  proposal  for  four  different  collections  at  the  Washington  Park  Arboretum  to  join  the  North 
American  Plant  Collection  Consortium. 

Scholarship  applications  must  be  received  by  NHS  no  later  than  April  I .  Persons  interested  in 
application  details  may  call  the  NHS  office  at  527- 1 794. 
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Greetings! 

As  your  new  President,  I  am  filled  with 
excitement  (and  a  bit  of  fear)  about  taking 
the  “horticultural  baton”  from  Michael 
Lynn,  who  ably  led  our  society  for  two 
years  to  new  levels  of  success  and  commit¬ 
ment.  I  know  you  join  with  me  in 
expressing  thanks  to  Michael  for  her 
many  contributions  and  her  enthusiastic 
support  of  NHS  programs  and  projects. 

It’s  appropriate  that  we  also  remember 
with  thanks  the  contributions  of  Jane 
Abel,  Dorothy  Anderson,  Michael  Coie, 
Marilyn  Scherrer,  Mary  Jo  Stansbury,  and 
Glen  Youell  who  recently  ended  terms  as 
Board  members.  You  can  be  sure  we  will 
not  forget  these  experienced  members  as 
we  venture  into  new  projects. 

With  this  issue  we  feature  gardening 
with  natives.  The  Pacific  Northwest  is  rich 
with  plants  suitable  for  filling  many  of  our 
gardening  needs.  I  encourage  you  to  try 
these  plants  and  the  ideas  of  our  local 
experts,  and  to  use  the  nurseries  recom¬ 
mended  within  the  newsletter. 

Better  yet,  come  to  our  Plant  Sale 
this  fall  to  acquire  the  plants  you 
fancy,  including  natives.  This  year’s 
sale  promises  to  be  even  better  than  ever. 
Our  Seed  Exchange,  next  offered  in  early 
1994,  is  another  convenient  way  to  begin 
your  adventures  with  natives. 

Enjoy,  and  keep  in  touch.  We  are 
always  interested  in  your  opinions  and 
your  suggestions. 


Dick  Brown 
President 
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Northwest  Horticultural  Society 


Garden  Notes 


Upcoming  NHS  Lectures 


The  Popes  on  October  26th 
“Beyond  Color  -  The  Painterly  Art  of 
Planting ”,  inspired  in  part  by  Gertrude 
Jekyll’s  approach,  and  practiced  in  the 
garden/nursery  of  Hadspen  House,  will  be 
discussed  by  Sandra  and  Nori  Pope  at  an 
NHS  lecture  Tuesday,  October  26th  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  the  auditorium  of  Seattle’s  Museum 
of  History  and  Industry. 

These  inventive  designers/plants-people 
originally  had  a  nursery  at  Comox,  British 
Columbia,  but  now  garden  where  Penelope 
Hobhouse  started,  on  the  Hadspen  House 
estate  in  Somerset,  England.  Restoring  this 
garden  and  combining  plants  in  harmonious 
sweeps  of  color,  “we  look  at  plants  as  the 
color  palette  for  our  nine-acre  painting”. 
Their  eye-pleasing  composition  includes  the 
Spectrum  Border  along  a  curved  wall.  It 
starts  with  vibrant  reds,  oranges  and 
yellows,  transitioning  to  violets  and  blues, 
then  fading  to  pastel  tones.  An  old  brick 
cistern  has  been  transformed  into  a  lyrical 
lily  pond  surrounded  by  waving  grasses  and 
Mediterranean  plantings  in  silver,  pink,  gray, 
and  white.  A  three-hundred  foot  yellow 
border  is  soft,  not  jarring,  leading  to  a 
double  border  of  various  hostas,  some  bred 
at  Hadspen  House  by  Eric  Smit. 

The  Popes  have  propagated  and 
introduced  several  new  noteworthy 
perennials  including  Astrantia  ‘Hadspen 
Blood’,  Lobelia  (  L.  fulgens  x  L.  siphi Utica) 
"Pope’s  Blood’,  Papaver  orientate  ‘Patty’s 
Plum’,  and  a  hardy  white  Dahlia  ‘Merckii.’ 
Come  be  inspired  by  their  artistry  and 
common-sense  suggestions  for  emulating 
their  interesting  and  congenial  plant 
combinations. 

Patrick  Bowe  on  November  1 7 

Patrick  Bowe,  Irish  landscape  architect  and 
author  of  various  books  on  gardens  of 
Ireland,  Portugal,  and  Eastern  Europe,  will 
lecture  on  Wednesday  evening,  November 
1 7th  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture  on  “The  Potager”,  the 
French  “kitchen  garden”  incorporating 
herbs,  vegetables,  and  fruits  with  shrubs, 
trees  and  flowers.  Look  for  ideas  on  how  to 
incorporate  fresh  seasonal  culinary 
ingredients  into  your  garden.  This  evening 
promises  to  be  motivating! 


Library  Resources 


by  Valerie  Easton 


There  are  many  sources  of  information  to  help  you 
decide  which  native  plants  to  grow,  how  best  to 
use  those  you  choose,  and  where  to  locate  nursery - 
grown  stock. 

Directories 

Issacson,  Richard  T.  The  Andersen  Horticultural 
Library’s  Source  List  of  Plants  and  Seeds. 
Chanhassen,  MN:  University  of  Minnesota 
Libraries,  1993.  The  most  extensive  directory 
published,  listing  many  sources  for  an  amazing 
number  of  plants.  Look  here,  for  instance,  to 
find  twenty-three  current  sources  for  Cornus 
canadensis. 

Shank,  Dale.  Hortus  Northwest:  A  Pacific 
Northwest  Native  Plant  Directory  and  Journal. 
Canby,  OR:  Hortus  Northwest.  Issued  annually. 
$9.00,  including  postage  and  handling,  from 
Hortus  Northwest,  P.O.  Box  955,  Canby,  OR 
97013. 

This  annual  directory  includes  articles  and 
advertising  about  natives,  but  is  most  useful  for  its 
plant  and  seed  source  list,  arranged  by  type  of 
plant.  Nearly  1 00  nurseries  in  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Southwest  British  Columbia  are  included. 

Books 

Clark,  Lewis  J.  Wild  Flowers  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Sydney,  British  Columbia:  Gray’s 
Publishing  Ltd.,  1976 

Franklin,  Jerry  F.,  and  C.T.  Dyrness.  Natural 
Vegetation  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  Corvallis: 
Oregon  State  University  Press,  1 988. 


Hitchcock,  Leo  J.,  and  Arthur  Cronquist.  Flora  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest:  An  Illustrated  Manual. 
Seattle:  University  of  Washington  Press,  1973. 

Hitchcock,  Leo  J.,  Arthur  Cronquist,  Marion 
Ownbey,  and  J.W.  Thompson.  Vascular  Plants  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  5  volumes.  Seattle: 
University  of  Washington  Press,  1969. 

Kozloff,  Eugene  N.  Plants  and  Animals  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Seattle:  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Press,  1976. 

Kruckeberg,  Arthur  R.  Gardening  with  Native 
Plants  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  -  An  Illustrated 
Guide.  Seattle:  University  of  Washington  Press, 
1982. 

Spurr,  Joy.  Wild  Shrubs:  Finding  and  Growing  Your 
Own.  Seattle:  Pacific  Search  Press,  1978. 

Weinman,  Fred.  Wetland  Plants  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Seattle:  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  1985. 


Journals  and  Societies 

Washington  Park  Arboretum  Bulletin,  Volume  55, 
Number  3,  Fall  1992.  This  issue  is  dedicated  to 
the  subject  of  Northwest  native  plants. 

Douglasia:  Newsletter  of  the  Washington  Native 
Plant  Society,  issued  quarterly,  a  benefit  of 
membership  in  the  Washington  Native  Plant 
Society.  For  information  contact  Shirley  Post, 
WNPS  Membership,  P.O.  Box  576,  Woodinville, 
WA  98072-0576. 


New  Leaves  in  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library 


Bagust,  Harold.  The  Gardener’s  Dictionary  of 
Horticultural  Terms.  London:  Cassell  Publishers 
Limited,  1992. 

Bisgrove,  Richard.  The  Gardens  of  Gertrude 
Jekyll.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 

1 992.  Fleischmann,  Melanie.  American  Border 
Gardens.  New  York:  Clarkson  Potter,  1993. 

Halliwell,  Brian.  The  Propagation  of  Alpine  Plants 
and  Dwarf  Bulbs.  Portland:  Timber  Press,  Inc., 
1992. 

Keeney,  Elizabeth  B.  The  Botanizers:  Amateur 
Scientists  in  Nineteenth-Century  America. 

Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1992. 

Lancaster,  Roy.  Shrubs  Through  the  Seasons. 
New  York:  Harper  Collins,  1991. 


Lovejoy,  Ann.  The  American  Mixed  Border: 

Gardens  for  All  Seasons.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1993. 

Mallet,  Corinne;  Robert  Mallet,  and  Harry  Van 
Trier.  Hydrangeas:  Species  &  Cultivars. 
Varengeville,  France:  Centre  d’Art  Floral,  1 992. 

Reveal,  James  L.  Gentle  Conquest:  The  Botanical 
Discovery  of  North  America  with  Illustrations  from 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.C.: 
Starwood  Publishing,  Inc.,  1992. 

Solomon,  Steve.  Waterwise  Vegetables.  Cascadia 
Gardening  Series.  Seattle:  Sasquatch,  1993. 

Stein,  Sara.  Noah's  Garden:  Restoring  the  Ecology 
of  Our  Own  Back  Yards.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1993. 

Straley,  Gerald  B.  Trees  of  Vancouver.  Vancouver: 
University  of  British  Columbia  Press,  1992. 


The  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  carries  many  current  catalogs  of  Northwest  nurseries  specializing  in  native  plants. 
Valerie  Easton  is  a  librarian  at  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture. 
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Garden  Notes 


Autumn  19  9  3 


Mark  Your  Calendar 

* Upcoming 
Events 


SEPTEMBER 


September  I  I 

7:00  A.M.  -7:00  P.M. 

Rhododendron  Species  Foundation 

Mt.  St.  Helens  Area  Hike 

Information:  838-4646 

September  I  I 

7:00  A.M.  -4:00  P.M. 
ubota  Garden  Foundation 
lant  Sale 

junction  of  Renton  Ave.  S.  and 
55th  Ave.  S. 

Information:  522-3832,  684-4584 

September  17-18 

NHS  Fall  Plant  Sale 

Plants  for  the  Northwest  Garden 

A  wide,  wonderful  selection  of  plants,  books, 
garden  tools,  etc.  Please  read  the  description, 
including  lecure  schedule,  on  page  3. 

Place:  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  N.E.  41st  Street,  Seattle 
Information:  527-1794 

September  24-26 
NHS  Garden  Tour 
Portland,  Oregon 

Fabulous  private  &  public  gardens, 
including  the  Platt  Garden 
Preregistration  required:  527-1794 

September  30 

9:00  P.M. 

enter  for  Urban  Horticulture 

lanning  Your  Spring  Bulb  Dis¬ 
play 

Mary  Robson,  Instructor 
$17 

Information:  543-8616 


OCTOBER 


October  2 

1-3:00  P.M. 

Seattle  University  Continuing  Education 

The  Home  Garden: 

A  Fall  Checklist 
Ciscoe  Morris 

$15 

Information:  296-5920 

October  6 

7-9:00  P.M 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 

Creating  Fall  and  Winter  Containers 
Peggy  Campbell,  Instructor 

Information:  543-8616 

October  1 6 

8:30  A.M. -4:00  P.M 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 

A  Place  for  Perennials  Symposium 

$45,  includes  lunch 
Preregistration  required: 

543-8616 

October  26 

7:30  P.M,  coffee  at  7:00 
NHS  Lecture 

Beyond  Color  - 
the  Painterly  Art  of  Planting 
Sandra  and  Nori  Pope  Nurserymen  and 
garden  designers/restorers,  Hadspen  House, 
Somerset,  England 

Museum  of  History  and  Industry,  Seattle 
$8  Preregistration  required: 

Information:  527- 1 794 
(Please  see  article  on  page  1 0.) 


NOVEMBER 


November  17 

7:30  P.M,  coffee  at  7:00 
NHS  Lecture 
The  Potager 
(French  Kitchen  Garden) 

Patrick  Bowe,  Landscape  Architect,  Dublin 

$5  members,  $7  non-members 

Tickets  at  the  door 

Place:  NHS  Hall,  CUH 

Information:  527-1794 

(Please  see  article  on  page  1 0.) 


DECEMBER 


December  6 

6:30-9:00  P.M 
Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture 

Holiday  Wreaths 
Dave  Stockdale,  Instructor 

$25 

Information:  543-8616 

December  25-January  2 

Woodland  Park  Zoo 
Amazon  Nature  Expedition 

Including  tropical  rain  forest  with 
nearly  25,000  exotic  plant  species 

Sue  Maloney, 

Tour  Leader/Horticulturist 
Information:  543-8616 


University  LJ 

Village  NORTH 


NE  45th  £ 
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Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
350 1  NE  4 1  st  St.  Seattle,  WA 
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by  Ted  Marston 


Seaaoninga 

•  Good  garden  ideas  abound  in  other  people’s  gardens.. .from  new 
plants  and  new  plant  combinations  to  design  ideas  you  might  like  to 
crib  for  your  own  garden.  A  good  way  to  see  many  gardens  is  to  join  a 
plant  society  whose  members  have  open  gardens  during  the  spring  and 
summer.  The  Northwest  Perennial  Alliance  has  been  doing  such  a 
program  for  a  few  years,  on  several  Sundays  per  year,  with  selected 
gardens  relatively  close  together  so  they  can  be  visited  easily.  The  Rock 
Garden  Society  did  the  same  this  year,  although  the  scope  was  less 
ambitious.  Gardens  range  from  early-stage  plantings  to  mature  gardens 
with  years  of  planting  and  re-planting.  And  gardens  vary  from  small  to 
large,  so  there  is  sure  to  be  something  for  everyone. 

An  abundance  of  good  ideas  is  also  present  at  the  new  Bellevue 
Botanical  Garden  on  East  Main  Street,  with  the  perennial  border, 
installed  and  maintained  by  the  Northwest  Perennial  Alliance,  particu¬ 
larly  impressive.  This  border,  which  is  huge,  continuously  changes 
character  as  different  plants  cycle  into  and  out  of  bloom,  so  a  visit  every 
two  weeks  would  provide  a  different  visual  feast. 

•  That  fall  is  a  good  time  for  planting  is  a  major  reason  why  the 
Northwest  Horticultural  Society’s  big  Plant  Sale  is  held  this  time  of 
year.  Fall  rains  reduce  the  need  for  watering  while  plants  get  estab¬ 
lished.  Soil  temperatures  are  still  warm  which  encourages  the  formation 
of  a  good  root  system.  The  result  is  that  by  cold  weather,  plants  have 
adjusted  to  their  new  home  and  are  ready  to  grow  vigorously  come 
spring.  To  encourage  a  slow  passage  into  dormancy,  it’s  recommended 
not  to  fertilize  autumn-planted  plants.  Fertilizer  (especially  nitrogen) 
could  encourage  a  new  round  of  growth  too  tender  to  overwinter. 
Recent  research  also  indicates  that  heavily  amending  the  soil  within  the 
hole  when  planting  trees  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  A  rich  soil 
immediately  around  the  tree  may  encourage  roots  to  stay  within  this 
lush  environment,  rather  than  striking  out  into  the  surrounding  soil 
which  will  help  assure  long-term  success. 

•  For  all  the  same  reasons  as  above,  fall  is  a  good  time  to  move 
those  treasured  plants  currently  in  unfortunate  locations  -  either 
because  they’d  look  better  elsewhere,  or  because  they’d  grow  more 


happily  in  another  spot.  Maybe  it’s  a  shrub  in  a  frost  pocket  whose 
flower  buds  are  nipped  by  a  late  frost.  Put  it  in  a  more  elevated  positi^^B 
where  just  one  or  two  degrees  difference  in  temperature  can  spell  yearly^ 
satisfaction  compared  with  disappointment.  As  to  visual  feasts,  what 
combinations  of  foliage  texture  and  color  would  please  you? 

•  After  the  leaves  have  dropped  is  a  good  time  to  evaluate  the  form 
and  structure  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  with  an  eye  to  winter 
pruning.  As  you  move  around  the  garden,  look  at  them  as  individuals. 
Shapeliness  within  the  boundaries  of  their  natural  plant  habit  is  one 
consideration.  Are  they  pleasing  to  the  eye?  Growth  patterns  are  also 
important.  Do  branches  overlap  or  rub  each  other?  Is  the  crotch  angle 
too  severe,  with  potential  for  breakage  when  they  become  larger?  Does 
the  plant  need  to  be  opened  up  to  allow  more  light  to  penetrate  from 
top  to  bottom  and  to  improve  air  circulation. 

•  Fall  is  also  the  ideal  time  for  clean-up  in  the  garden,  the  chance  to 
get  rid  of  trash  and  debris  which  will  become  ever  more  unsightly  as 
the  season  progresses.  It  also  reduces  the  harboring  places  for  over¬ 
wintering  slugs.  Bait  for  slugs  one  last  time,  so  the  population  is  reduced 
to  the  absolute  minimum,  a  major  prevention  of  springtime  devastation. 

•  Bulbs  you  ordered  by  mail  are  starting  to  arrive,  and  bulb  bins  at 
local  nurseries  are  bulging.  Now  is  also  the  best  time  of  all  to  plant  lilies 
for,  unlike  most  bulbs,  they  do  not  become  dormant.  The  shorter  the 
time  between  harvest  and  planting,  the  more  satisfactory  their  perfor¬ 
mance.  (However,  it  is  possible  to  buy  ones  from  cold  storage  for 
planting  almost  any  month  of  the  year  where  the  ground  remains 
unfrozen).  Other  hardy  bulbs  can  all  be  planted  as  late  as  January  or 
February,  although  root  formation  and  subsequent  performance  is  bet 
if  they’re  planted  during  the  Indian  summer  days  of  fall.  I’ve  planted r 
late  as  February  with  good  spring  flowering  (the  buds  are  already 
formed  inside  the  bulb),  but  the  following  year,  as  expected,  saw 
diminished  performance  and  reduced  bloom. 


Ted  Marston  is  a  Northwest  horticultural  writer  and  has  contributed  to  Sunset 
Magazine,  American  Horticulturist,  and  Family  Circle,  among  other  publications. 
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